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are apt to beset the painter who ventures to work out-of-
doors upon his final canvas, it will be understood how much
in earnest Brown was when he followed the example origin-
ally set by Hunt in his Rienzi. Then, among others, there
were the painters Henry Wallis, with his Death of Chatterton>
and Arthur Hughes, Hunt's intimate friend, with his
April Love, both of whom had adopted the principles of Pre-
Raphaelitism, though neither was strong enough to forward
the cause to any appreciable extent.

Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, and the fact
that, despite the breaking up of the Brotherhood, its inten-
tions were becoming more and more widely appreciated by
other painters was no doubt encouraging to Hunt at this
time. And not only was Pre-Raphaelitism gaining admira-
tion from the profession ; public approval was also on the
increase. It is interesting to note that it was in the north
of England that the movement was most clearly understood
and most warmly admired; the number of Pre-Raphaelite
works that found their way to Liverpool and Manchester
and their surroundings is greatly to the credit of the people
of Lancashire, whose native shrewdness enabled them
quickly to recognize good art even when it differed in prin-
ciple from that which they had been accustomed to look
upon. The north of England had already done welcome
service to the reform, and Liverpool had for some years
been assisting it, and was still assisting it, by an annual
prize of ^50 to those working on Pre-Raphaelite principles.
Writing in 1858 about Pre-Raphaelitism at Liverpool
Ruskin says, " I believe the Liverpool Academy has, in its
decisions of late years, given almost the first instance on
record of the entirely just and beneficial working of the
academical system."

Hunt's first work upon his resettlement in London was